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SLAVERY. 


TiiKKE  are  none  who  deny  tliat  slaver}',  in  some  way, 
jiml  in  some  sense,  is  the  principal  cause  of  our  civil 
war.  For  tliey  wh'i — abroad  or  at  liome — alh'L'e  that 
it  i.s  caused  by  the  actual  and  profound  diversity  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  country  as  to  their  interests,  their 
habits,  and  their  character,  do  not  deny  that  this  tlivcrsity 
springs  mainly  from  the  existence  ot  slav«ry  in  one  oidy 
of  the  parties.  And  tiiey  who  account  for  it  by  the  an;:ry 
and  pcrsi-trnt  vehemence  of  abolitionism,  will  not  deny 
that  if  tliere  were  no  slavery  to  \*e  al)olishod  there  coidd 
be  no  abolitionism.  It  is  not  ln»we\er  worlli  wliile  to 
use  many  words  in  proving  a  fact,  wliicli  the   map  of  (tnr 

i;^  country  demonstrates. 

"       15ut    if  it   Ik*  certain   that   slavery   iu  some   way  is  the 

^  central  catise  of  the  ci\il   war,  it  is  by  no  nuans  certain 

h<»w,   or   whv.  this  cau«.e   lias   pro<luced   this   etVe«*t.      If   I 

*^(»irer  for  c<»nsideralion  tlu»  views  I  hold  on  this  subject, 
it  is  because  in  thi>  i<Mmtry  puldic  opinion  is  a  suM-reign 
j>ower,  and  the  humble-t  itfort  to  inlnKluce  into  tliis 
opini«)n  what  s«'ems  to  the  utferer  an  element  of  irnlli. 
may  at  lea>t  be  |)ardon»Ml. 

What  then  is  Sla\ery?  Its  ft)un<lation  is  the  jMiwer 
of  cniitrolling  any  man  without  his  consent  and  concur- 
ren<"e.  Tiie  absuhiti-  ownership  by  one  man  of  anotlu-r 
nuin  as  it  exists  at  the  South,  is  only  the  perfection 
and  iMinsuuuuatioii  ol  tliis  princijile.  There  are  cases 
where  immaturity  deuuimls  guidance,  or  crime  deserves 
j)unisiinient.  Putting  these  cases  aside,  wherever  this 
j>rim'iple  exists  and  operates,  and  in  whatever  degree  it 
I'xists,  tlien-  is  that  whicli  may  be  called  the  essence  of 
Slavery.  We  are  a<-custonie(l  to  coiitinc  the  name  to 
absolute  ownership.      N«»r  «lo  I    insist   that  tin*   u>e  of  the 
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word  slavery  should  be  extended,  if  only  I  am  understood 
as  believing  that  this  relation  of  man  to  man  is  but  the 
completion  of  a  relation  which  exists  in  a  greater  or  a 
less  degree  when  any  man  possesses  the  right  to  coerce 
another  into  labor  for  his  benefit,  without  the  consent  of 
that  other. 

It  might  seem  that  this  is,  in  some  sort,  the  condition 
of  all  men ;  for  even  in  this  busy  land,  few  work  except- 
ing because  they  must.  But,  if  we  take  an  extreme 
case,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  say  to  a  man.  Work  for 
me  on  the  terms  which  I  offer,  or  starve,  leaving  it  to  him 
to  starve  if  he  chooses,  and  a  very  different  thing,  to  have 
the  right  to  say  to  him,  Work  for  me  on  my  terms  or  no 
terms,  because  I  command  you.  These  two  things  differ 
in  essence ;  they  are  as  different,  as  non-slavery  and 
slavery.  The  phrase  in  our  Constitution,  "  held  to  labor," 
marks  the  distinction  between  one  who  is  held  to  labor, 
and  one  who  is  persuaded  or  induced  to  labor.  This 
phrase  is,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  an  exact  definition  of 
a  slave. 

If  it  happens  that  these  w^ords  present  this  idea  to  any 
reader  for  the  first  time,  it  may  seem  to  him  visionary,  un- 
real, and  unpractical.  And  certainly  such  an  idea  as  that 
a  legal  right  of  thus  compelling  service  is  itself  a  wrong, 
scarcely  existed  upon  earth  until  a  few  generations  ago. 
If  it  existed  in  some  minds,  and  was  uttered  by  some 
voices,  it  had  nowhere  prevalence  or  recognition.  And 
to-day  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  definite  expression 
and  acknowledged  truth  in  the  old  world.  All  class-right 
is,  to  some  extent,  opposed  to  it ;  and  indeed  is  founded 
upon  its  opposite.  And  yet,  history,  if  Ave  permit  it  to 
throw  the  light  of  the  past  upon  the  present,  may  teach 
us  that  mankind  in  all  its  progress,  has  been  constantly  ad- 
vancing towards  this  end,  towards  the  liberation  of  the  hu- 
man mind  from  the  thought,  and  of  the  human  heart  from 
the  desire,  of  standing  over  a  brother-man  as  his  master  and 
his  owner.  And  a  reason  why  that  goodness  which  has 
ever  led  and  watched  the  advancing  footsteps  of  our  race 
has  guided  them  in  this  direction,  is,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  thought  and  desire  of  ruling  over  our  brother  pass 
away,  they  are  replaced  by  the  thought  and  the  desire  of 
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staudiug  by  his  si«]e  and  working  with  Ijini  tor  a  common 

g(XKl. 

Let  us  cast  a  L'^hmco — a  very  brief  and  rapid  ghmce — 
at  the  past.  Bt*giunin;r  where  history  begins,  we  see 
unqualified  and  unquestioned  despotism  ;  now  good  and 
now  evil,  utterly  diverse  in  character  and  influence,  but 
always  unquestioned,  and  unimpeded.  This  was  and  is 
the  Oriental  idea  of  government;  GibWoa  remarks  that 
Eastern  languages  have  no  wonls  to  express  any  other 
mode  of  government.  At  length  f  Greece  arose,  and  umler 
the  leading  of  Al«*xander,  conquered.  It  was  the  con- 
quest of  EurojHi  over  Asia  ;  of  a  EurojK'an  way  of  think- 
ing over  Oriental  thought  ;  it  was  a  step  away  iVom  the 
Oriental  i<K-a  tliat  de-pofi-m  was  the  only  cognizable  form 
of  government. 

In  (iree<e  and  Rome,  whatever  were  the  abuses  of 
ci'rtain  ages,  tlure  was  always  the  pr«  t«-nce,  and  often  the 
)-eaIily  of  governing  by  law.  And  th«ii  the  feudal  system 
advance<l  so  iar  as  to  gi\e  every  man  his  phwe.  For  it 
gave  to  every  man  his  rights,  su«*h  a^  ihey  were,  and  to 
no  nuiu  the  riglit  of  absorbing  all  oijur  rights  into  his 
own.      The  feudal  -ystem  had  >erfs.  but  not  slaves. 

The  feuilal  system  grew,  flourished,  decayed,  and  is 
passing  away.  A  step  fmiher  forwanl  was  jxissible  ; 
but  tiot  possible  in  Euro|M'.  Ages  Nxhicli  had  greatly 
varied  the  institutions  of  feudalism,  bad  indurated  them 
and  the  system  of  thou;:ht  an<l  feolin;:  adapte«l  to  them; 
and  clothed  them  all  with  steel,  more  imp«'!ictrable  than 
the  mail  her  warriors  once  wf>re.  Not  in  Eur«»j)e  couhl 
the  iH'Xt  step  be  taken, — and  Ameri«a  was  discovered. 
And  in  or  near  the  same  age  came  tin'  gn-at  discoM-rv 
of  gunpowiler,  which  has  ma«le  it  inq)os>ible  that  the 
scenes  Froissart  s<»  lo\  cs  to  j)aint,  nn  here,  a  few  mailed 
knights  routed  and  slaughtered  at  their  pleasure  mobs  of 
pt-asant ry,  >hoidd  ever  be  repeateil.  And  the  compass 
which  letl  Colunibns  to  Auu'rica  was  given  as  the  means 
of  a  commerce  which  has  already  begun  its  work  of 
i)in<ling  the  tuitions  into  unity.  And  the  j>ress  was  given, 
to  give  wings  to  thought.  And  all  these  discoveries 
were  gifts  of  the  same  g(MMlness  and  were  given  for  the 
>ame  end,  as  that  for  which  Americii  wiuj  discovered  and 
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peopled.  This  end  was — to  express  it  in  the  fewest 
words — that  consent  might  take  the  phice  of  compulsion^ 
in  all  the  ranks  and  regions  and  work  of  human  society. 

To  this  end  this  nation  was  planted  in  the  home  made 
ready  for  it ;  fostered  until  it  was  ready  to  live  in 
independence,  and  then  gifted  with  independence.  It 
was  ready  for  nationality,  and  became  a  nation.  And 
then  came  the  gi'eat  American  Invention, — greater  in 
worth,  in  wisdom,  and  in  its  beneficent  influence  over  the 
whole  future,  than  all  those  I  have  above  enumerated  ; 
the  invention  of  a  Constitution. 

The  word  is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  applied  to  political 
institutions  before  we  used  it,  and  is  now  so  applied  else- 
where. But,  in  its  American  sense,  and  in  its  purpose 
and  its  w^ork,  a  Constitution  had  no  existence,  until  it 
was  called  into  being  for  our  needs,  and  our  good  ;  called 
into  being  by  the  progress  of  humanity,  and  for  that 
progress. 

It  Avould  of  course  be  difficult,  or  rather,  impossible,  to 
give  here  a  full  exposition  of  the  grounds  on  which  an  opin- 
ion rests,  that  may  seem  to  many,  extravagant.  This  will 
not  be  attempted.  But  some  illustration  of  it  may  be 
derived  from  a  comparison  between  the  national  feeling 
in  this  country,  and  that  in  Europe,  on  one  point ;  it  is, 
the  loyalty  of  the  nation. 

There  are  those  who  think  this  word  rightly  used  in 
Eui'ope,  with  an  exact  and  definite  sense  ;  but  that  here  it 
can  only  be  used  in  a  kind  of  figurative  or  rlietorical  sense. 
I  think  otherwise.  Loyalty  is  everywhere  a  supreme 
political  virtue  ;  if  it  can  have  no  existence  here,  we  are 
most  unfortunate.  If  there  be  only  one  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  it  can  exist,  the  sooner  that  form  of 
government  becomes  ours,  the  better  for  us  and  for  our 
children. 

The  word  loyal  is  the  English  form  of  the  latin  legalis. 
The  feudal  vassal,  of  every  rank,  was  sworn  to  be  Jidelis 
et  legalis,  or  faithful  and  loyal,  to  his  superior.  Legalis 
is  the  adjective  form  of  the  substantive,  lex,  law.  The 
oath  then  was  that  he  would  in  good  faith  acknowledge 
and  defend  all  the  rights  which  the  law  gave  to  his 
superior,  and  obey  all  the  commands  which  the  law 
authorized. 
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This  is  the  ori^rinal  idea,  or  the  abstract  i«lea,  ot'  loyahy. 
It  perhaps  never  entered  into  the  niiuds  of  the  masses, 
and  at  all  events  it  scon  took  the  form  of  personal 
l«>yalty.  X<jr  is  it  ditheult  to  see  how  this  occurred  and 
why  it  was  well  that  it  should  occur. 

The  worst  thin;i  which  can  bi-lall  a  man  is  to  he 
deliven-d  up  to  the  inicheckcd  dominion  of  his  own  self- 
lifK)d,  before  that  stdf-hood  is  raised  and  re;:t*neratetl  into 
the  penvption  an«l  the  love  of  KH;iiT.  '*  I^)rd  of  liimsidf, 
a  heritajre  of  woe,"  lie  cannot  tlu-n  but  abuse  the  mastiTV 
lu"  possesses,  to  his  own  «l»'.-truclioii.  Hut  wiu-n  lie  is 
pn'pan-d  voluntarily  to  submit  himself  to  the  law  of 
ri;rht,  and  lets  this  law  ripen  into  a  love  for  his  neigh- 
bor and  his  n«i;ihbor's  ri;:hts,  then  a  relief  trom  exter- 
nal compulsion  is  the  best  thin;:  whicli  can  happen. 
Therefore,  that  Divine  Providence,  which  by  the  ne<es- 
sity  of  an  infmite  ;:o<m1ucs8  seeks  alway.s  the  lii;:hest 
;;ofMl,  is  ever  watchfid  to  advance  a'^  far  as  nuiy  be  the 
preparati«>u  of  man  tor  tliis  >s'i\\,  and  to  ;:ive  it  as  he  is 
prepare<l.  and  to  withhold  it  in  the  de;:ree  in  which  lie  is 
not  prepared.  IJelween  (lod  and  man,  as  In'tweeii  man 
and  nuiu,  Cossknt  is  better  than  <  omi'I  i.sins,  and  all 
pro;;ress  is  from  compulsion  to  c«Misent. 

Hut  tin*  <hiltl  is  ne«"essiirily  subject  to  coen*ion,  be<'uuse 
necessarilv  immature,  and  unready  for  self-control.  And  in 
tin-  earliest  luitiuns  \\  hi<*h  history  tells  us  «if,  in  the  childlnMid 
of  num,  this  inuualmity  >Nas  uni\er-al,  and  so  <omp|ete 
that  universal  despolisuj  was  necessary,  and  permitt4Ml.  As 
the  necessitv  ;.'Tew  less,  despotism  u  as  nxNlitied  ;  but  in 
the  old  worhl,  we  luiN  e  no  e\  idiiK'c  yet,  that  tin*  p«'ople  are 
prepareil  f<»r  a  safe  deli\erance  from  a  <-ontrollin;:  juiwer. 
The  time  maiy  <-ome,  jMtssibly  it  nuiy  be  near,  but  it  has 
not  conu*  yet.  The  common  phrase  "  Kin;:,  by  the  ^'nu'c 
ot'  (iod,"  is  not  without  its  meanin;:  and  its  truth.  It  \a 
of  the  ;:race,  «»r  mercy  of  (Jod.  that  kiiiL's  an-  ;:iven  to 
those  who  nee«l  kiu;:s. 

We  see  the  mastery  ot  the  lather  o\er  tin*  <liild.  made 
tender  and  Uselul  by  the  parental  love  which  the  Father 
of  lis  all  awakens  in  all  at  the  birth  of  the  child.  And 
so  where  it  is  necessary  for  a  jM-«tple  to  have  a  kiiiLT.  «»r  per- 
.••onal  soM-rei'ni,  ;:overnin''  in  his  own  ri''ht,  it  is  as  iii-ce*- 
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sary  and  useful  that  there  exist  among  the  people  a  strong 
sense  of  personal  loyalty.  And  it  exists  in  Europe. 
Weakened  certainly,  passing  away  possibly,  but  it  has 
not  yet  passed  away. 

And  to  what  can  we  be  loyal  ?  Let  me  ask  another 
question,  to  what  are  they  in  England — to  take  England 
for  our  illustration — to  what  are  they  loyal  ?  To  their 
Queen.  No  one  who  has  been  there,  or  has  listened  to 
the  description  of  what  they  saw  and  heard  who  have 
been  there,  can  doubt  that  there  is — not  everywhere — but 
in  vast  masses  of  the  English  people,  an  intense  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  their  Queen.  A  loyalty  which  would  stir  their 
hearts  to  their  depths  and  arm  their  hands  with  every 
weapon  they  could  grasp  in  her  defence.  And  what  is 
their  Queen  ?  A  symbol  and  a  personification  of  all  law- 
ful authority.  In  the  theory  of  their  law,  she  is  its 
source  ;  the  judges  of  the  law  are  her  representatives,  the 
ministers  of  the  law  her  servants.  She  is  their  personal 
sovereign  ;  and  she  impersonates  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  ;  the  preservation  of  all  order ;  and  the  protection  of 
all  property,  all  industry,  all  prosperity. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  in  all  men's  minds  there  is  a  de- 
finite intellectual  apprehension  of  this  fact,  or  that  such 
ideas  are  recognized  by  them  as  the  foundation  of  their 
loyalty.  But  in  many  minds  these  ideas  exist,  and  in 
more  hearts  this  feeling  would  have  power.  Let  there  be 
a  threat  to-morrow  of  an  uprising  which  should  shatter 
the  throne,  and  midtitudes  of  the  English — great  multi- 
tudes— I  know  not  how  many,  I  do  not  even  assert, 
although  I  believe  a  great  majority  of  the  English,  would 
feel  that  if  the  throne  went  down,  revolution,  convulsion, 
conflict  and  distress  would  fill  the  land.  For  they  would 
feel  that  if  the  throne  went  down,  there  Avould  go  down 
with  it,  for  them,  the  foun:lation  of  all  law,  and  all  se- 
curity for  order  or  for  property. 

But  what  have  we  to  be  loyal  to  ?  No  personal  sover- 
eign, reigning  in  his  own  right.     What  then  have  we  ? 

When  our  fathers  bent  to  the  work  of  giving  form  and 
order  to  our  nationality,  they  did  not  begin  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  personal  sovereign  ;  but  with  something 
very  different.     They  selected  those  whom  they  thought 
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their  bc.^t  and  widest,  and  commissioned  them  to  confer 
to^^etlier  and  discoviT  the  tiindamental  ri;_dits  tor  whicli  all 
hiw  exists,  and  wliirh  underlie  and  sustain  and  promote 
all  social  ;i<M)d  ;  and  the  ])rinciples  from  Avhich  these 
ri^dits  forever  flow.  And  then  to  devise  the  best  tiirms 
and  ndes  for  a  government  which  shouM  forever  acknowl- 
edge and  secure  these  rights  l»y  a  constant  ol)servance  of 
these  principles.  And  the  fabric  in  which  all  this  is  con- 
tained and  expressed  and  deflned,  they  called  a  Constitu- 
tion. Tiiere  it  stoo«l,  the  child  of  their  own  ^vill. 
Enilxxlying  the  best  wis«lom  they  had  :  and  resting  on  the 
c<»nsent  of  all.  Tlu'ri-  it  sIcmmI,  and  thank  (iod  there  it 
Htands.  And  tlii>  snb>tituti«»h  of  a  written  Coiistitnli<»n, 
HO  created,  and  s<»  founded,  is.  in  my  nn»st  profound  htlief, 
the  greatot  political  stt-p  ever  yet  taken  in  human  pro- 
gress, and  a  sli'j)  whi«-h  H«'  who  lo\rs  us  intinittly  will 
lie\cr  prrmit    to  be  nlractrd. 

^\^'  \\\v  in  tlu"  b»<^'inniiig  of  an  age,  of  which  the 
charai-tcri.xtic.  jioliiicaliy,  will  he  con>litutional  republican 
go\crnnunl.  ^^'e  arc  only  al  its  In-giiuiing  ;  ami  already 
discern  <pM'>lions  we  kin»w  not  how  t<»  sohf,  dilfn'idlies  w  e 
know  not  how  lo  meet,  mischiefs  we  know  not  how  to 
prcNcnl.  More,  very  many  ujore.  will  c«ime  up  as  lime 
roll>  oil.  liut  this  aigc.  like  every  other  of  thos«'  in  liis- 
tory,  will  gradually — perhaps  slowly  and  through  much 
ern»r  and  misforuuie — develop  itself  into  the  ibrm>  best 
adaple<l  for  the  tulle-t  operati<»u  of  its  dominant  principle. 
And  that  |)rinci|>le  \>i  aii<l  will  remain,  the  sub>titulion  oi 
C'oiixiil  lor  ( 'ompiil>ion. 

Let  me  go  back  again  to  I''ngland  for  a  mnmeiif.  I.rt 
un  compan-  l\iigli>h  loyally  with  our  own,  as  to  it>  grounds 
and  its  nasonablene.-s.  They  are  loyal  t<»  thiir  sover- 
eign. Victoria,  as  (jueeii,  ax  mother,  and  as  nuitrou, 
connnands  the  respe«t  of  aill  in  Auurica.  When  her  >ou 
■was  here,  nothing  struck  me  nmre,  and  I  nuiv  sav  nothing 
touched  nu'  more,  than  the  wjiy  in  which  that  feeling  was 
expH'ssed.  It  seeint-d  as  if  Wi-  felt  that  the  »-x<ellence  of 
Knglish  matn»nhoud  sat,  in  her  |>er>on.  on  the  throne  of 
Knglan<l.  Not  a  word  would  I  say.  n<»t  a  feeling  have  I 
whiih  would  MiggcHf  a  word  in  dcro-jafion  of  this  ac- 
kiu>wle«li:me!it.      IJiit    -he   mu-t    die      Ibr   >oii.  w  hatcN  er 
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may  be  hoped  of  him,  has  as  yet  only  given  a  promise  of 
excellence.  He  too  must  die.  And  the  lives  of  his  suc- 
cessors must  be  subject  to  vicissitudes,  of  which  history, 
and  none  more  plainly  than  the  History  of  England,  tells 
the  sad  tale.  When  Victoria's  uncle,  George  IV.,  sat 
on  the  throne,  the  loyalty  of  England  was  shocked,  and 
almost  killed,  by  his  wickedness,  and  selfishness,  and  the 
unconcealed  foulness  of  his  life  and  character.  When 
such  another  sits  there,  that  loyalty  may  have  a  deeper, 
even  a  fatal  w^ound.  To  such  chances  and  such  perils 
the  personal  loyalty  of  England  must  submit. 

And  through  all  these  ages — if  Ave  do  not  prove  un- 
worthy of  so  great  a  blessing — will  stand  our  Constitution. 
Not,  as  some  in  Europe  who  speak  of  it  suppose,  because  it 
is  fixed  and  crystallized  into  forms  which  may  be  broken 
but  cannot  change.  The  exact  opposite  of  this  is  the 
truth.  It  is  a  living  organism.  It  invites  and  provides 
for  change.  It  desires  all  changes,  in  all  time,  which 
shall  make  it  ever  more  able  to  perform  its  great  func- 
tions. But  it  carefully  provides  that  these  changes  shall 
come  only  as  a  common  demand,  shall  be  matured  by  a 
common  deliberation,  and  rest  on  a  common  consent  ; 
common,  not  universal,  for  that  it  is  too  wise  to  demand. 

That  it  must  be  far  easier  to  be  loyal  when  the  object  of 
our  loyalty  is  a  person,  is  certain.  It  must  be  a  great  re- 
lief to  the  human  mind,  in  a  certain  condition,  to  have 
those  principles  of  order,  law,  and  right,  to  which 
loyalty  is  due,  impersonated  in  one  who  can  be  recognized 
and  approached.  But  the  providence  of  God,  as  it  is 
manifested  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  seeks  to  lift  the 
human  mind  above  the  condition  in  which  it  requires  this 
relief,  this  assistance.  And  the  great  question  for  us  this 
day,  is,  whether  the  American  mind  and  character  are 
lifted  to  the  height  of  our  own  institutions.  If  not,  Ave 
need,  and  if  Ave  need  Ave  shall  have,  a  king. 

The  A^ery  foundation  of  our  existence  as  a  nation  is 
mutual  desire,  common  consent.  It  has  been  too  little 
noticed,  that  this  nation  stands  alone  on  earth  in  one 
characteristic.  What  other  great  nation  exists,  or  ever 
has  existed,  from  the  days  of  Nimrod  tlie  hunter  of  men, 
to  this  day,  Avhich  did  not  acquire  its  growth  and  more  or 
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less  of  its  dominion,  by  conquest,  by  compul>i<ju  ?  Various 
have  l>cen  tlie  forms  ami  modes  of  this  compulsion  ;  but, 
in  some  form,  it  has  existed  everywhere.  Our  naliun 
alone  was  formed  without  one  atom  of  this  clement. 
And  if  Texas  and  California  seem  to  have  been  added  by 
conquest,  it  was  perhaps  the  introduction  of  a  new  ele- 
ment ;  and  it  was,  at  all  events,  the  conquest  of  the  land 
only,  and  not  of  the  ])eople  ;  and  when  the  sparse  po])ula- 
tion  we  found  there  ^ew  into  a  suthcient  ma^niitude,  it 
was  at  their  own  request  that  they  were  admitted  t«)  an 
i(|ual  share  of  all  our  rijrhts,  all  our  advanta>:es,  all  our 
soverei;.nitv.  The  idea  of  concpiest  and  subju;:at ion  seems 
to  me  utterly  lbrei;:n  to  the  nature  and  working  and  life 
of  our  political  institutions. 

liut  it  may  be  a-ked  how  can  wt-  comptl  the  nln-ls 
to  return  within  the  L'nion,  without  conquest  and  subjwL'a- 
ti<»n.  ^Vhat  ri;.'ht  have  we  to  oonfl  them  at  all,  if  the 
very  essential  characteristic  of  our  iii-titutitn)s  is  consiiil, 
instead  of  compulsion. 

IJefore  a  •government  can  be  carrie<l  on  upon  the  prin- 
<lple  of  consent,  it  must  be  clearly  and  practically 
uiiderst<nKl,  that  roiii*fjit  is  jH'rfectly  <-onsistcnt  with  mu- 
hdif^  and  the  obli;;ations  spriugiii;:  from  coutra<-t. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  believe  an  immeiisi-  step  was 
taken  in  the  j)rogres.s  of  our  race,  by  the  establishment  oi" 
iiiir  nati<Miality,  becatue  this  nationality  is  i'oundcd  u|K»n 
IJM"  i»rin<iple  of  roTiBcntj  and  all  our  institutious  and  laws 
and  usa;:es  nuisl  rest  U|Hm  couticut. 

I  now  say,  that  consent  means  nothing  until  something 
is  consented  to  ;  or,  in  other  wonls,  something  is  aigrced 
u|M»n  ;  or,  again,  consent  comes  into  eff'ect  an<l  actual 
existence,  when  there  are  agreements,  nunle  by  and 
bitwet'U  constMiting  |)artit's  ;  nuide  with  their  consent 
and  concurrence.  And  then  a  naii<»nalily  fuunde«l  u|M»n 
consi'iit,  must  have  as  its  very  essence,  the  right  and  the 
]iower  of  enforcing  agreements,  or  contracts,  made  by  the 
(tmsent  of  the  parties. 

For  exami)le.  No  man  in  .Massachusett.s  is  obliged  to 
buy  or  to  sell  anything  excepting  at  hi>  own  pleasure  and 
by  his  own  free  choice.  Hut  il"  he  r,,/isri,i.s  to  buy  or  to 
sell,  and  nuikes  an  agreement  to  that  effect,  then  he  is 
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held  absolutely,  and  if  need  be  coercively,  to  his  obliga- 
tion ;  that  is,  to  deliver  what  he  sells  when  he  is  paid,  or 
to  pay  for  what  he  buys. 

It  must  be  perfectly  obvious,  that  national  institutions 
cannot  be  founded  upon  and  characterized  by  the  principle 
of  consent,  unless  it  is  a  part  of  that  principle,  embodied 
in  the  consent  of  the  whole  nation,  that  when  consent 
ripens  into  contract^  there  shall  exist  the  right,  the  power 
and  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  contract-obligation. 

We  apply  and  test  this  principle  continually,  in  the 
smaller  matters  of  every-day  occurrence.  We  are  now 
testing  the  same  principle  on  the  largest  scale. 

All  the  States,  and  all  the  persons  in  every  State,  have 
agreed  to  our  national  existence  and  our  national  insti- 
tutions. No  matter  whether  they  have  formally  expressed 
their  consent,  by  oath,  or  voting,  or  otherwise.  They 
have  lived  under  them  ;  profited  by  them  ;  received  their 
share  of  the  good  derived  from  them.  And  common 
sense  as  well  as  common  law  holds  them  to  be  estopped 
from  denying  their  consent ;  their  contract. 

Rebellion  is  the  last  and  most  consummate  violation  of 
contract-obligation.  It  is  the  violation  by  force  of  the 
contract  which  is  the  foundation  on  which  our  nationality 
rests,  and  therefore  upon  which  all  order,  all  society,  all 
contract-obligation  rests.  And  therefore  it  is  a  violation 
of  contract  against  which  the  whole  force  of  the  nation 
should  be  thrown,  with  a  concentration  of  all  its  might, 
and  with  unfaltering  energy,  and  unrelenting  determina- 
tion. 

But  conquest  and  subjugation  do  not  enter  into  my  idea 
of  either  our  right  or  our  duty;  for  this  plain  reason.  We 
fight  only  against  rebellion  ;  against  the  rebels  only  be- 
cause they  are  and  as  they  are  rebels.  And  as  soon  as 
the  rebellion  is  suppressed,  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be 
rebels,  they  return  again  within  the  Constitution  ;  within 
its  obligations,  within  its  penalties  for  Avhatever  crimes 
they  have  committed,  but  also  within  its  protection. 

To  regard  them  not  as  rebels,  but  as  enemies  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  strangers  at  Avar  with  us  would  be 
our  enemies,  is  to  declare  that  rebellion  has  succeeded ; 
has  done  its  work ;  has  separated  them  from  us. 
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If  consent  was  tlie  foundation  of  our  nationality,  so  it 
was  of  tlie  Constitution  which  jrives  to  it  fonn  and  defini- 
tion. Tlic  very  heart  and  essence  of  this  constitution,  as 
of  every  Statu  Constitution,  is,  that  it  is  the  voluntary 
work  (^f  all,  tht-  expres.<iou  of  tlie  common  will,  resting 
upon  rommou  «'onscnt  ;  and  so  terminating  in  a  common 
contract,  and  a  common  ohligation. 

The  lieart  and  essence  of  all  constitutional  ri'puhlicanism 
is  CoNsKNT.  The  heart  an«l  esst-Mce  of  all  slavery  is 
CoMl'l  l>n>N.  History  does  not  exhihit.  and  the  miml  of 
man  caiiixtt  concrivt*,  a  more  ahsohitf  jxilitical  antagonism, 
than  that  Iwtwffn  <-on>titutional  ri'puhlii-an  gttvernmmt. 
jiiid  .-hiNrry.  lli-nce  this  war.  For  this  war  is  n«»thing 
'  Ise  than  this  antagonism,  uttering  its  voice,  <*a.-tiug  (»tV  its 
disguise,  taking  up  all  the  wrajtons  of  cruiflict.  an<l  seiking 
success  hy  Kni{<  i:.  Thi*  war,  with  all  its  fury,  its  slaugh- 
Irr,  its  hatn-d.  and  its  .-acritici*,  is  hut  a  revelation  of  the 
war.  I'trrnally  t-xisting.  huturrn  th«'  two  principles  <d" 
i'Vi-udom  and   Slavt-ry. 

And  Vi't  <iur  national  <«in>titutioii  recognizrs  and  jiro- 
trcts  f^lavrry.  It  dot-r*  ^o  ;  and  it  was  nuidr  to  do  so  lor  a 
>utlicirnt  nason.  When  our  t"atlnr.-i  franu-d  it,  tliry 
lliuiid  .-hi\fry  n<»t  only  rxi>ting.  hut  univer?-ally  «litVu>fd  ; 
>trong»'r  in  -onu"  jtlarr-  thati  in  olhrr>,  hut  wholly  ah-tiit 
almo-t  njjwlan-.  'I'luy  found  al>o,  that  wlu-nvrr  >lavfry 
rxi.-trd,  then*  (•o-i-xif.trd  with  it,  -omi-  knowlnlgi*  of  its 
clijirarirr.  and  -onathiiiLr  ol'  tin*  frar  and  of  tin*  ili.-lik«' 
that  rharactrr  .nhoidtl  iii>j»irr.  Tlir«r  cour-^fs.  aiud  only 
thrrr,  wvvv  op«Mi  to  iImmi.  'l*o  ahaiid<>n  thr  purpose  <tf  a 
luiion  of  ihi*  whoh'.  To  \  iolatr  the  fuiidanx'Ulal  priiii'i|>le 
of  couM-nt,  and  try  what  rould  b*-  done  hy  ••om|)ulhion. 
To  ar«'«j»t  the  fact  of  .-la\ery  as  it  >l<M»d  with  all  its  con- 
comitants, and  its  prohahh-  future,  with  the  hope  tluit 
truth  would  gradually  prevail  over  fal«-eho<Ml.  good  over 
e\il.  and  freedoui  o\rr  >la\»ry.  'l'h»\  «-ho>e  the  la>t  of 
tlie>e  alternatives,  and  thev  chose   wis<lv  and  well. 

At  that  tiuu-  a  eontliel  hetweeii  freedom  and  slavery  in 
this  country  would  n<»t  ha\e  Keen  safe  ;  it  would  not  ha\e 
so  resulted  as  to  |)n>mote  the  jirogress  of  man  towards 
Ireedoni.  Not  oidy  was  slaverv.  technicallv  s(>-<'allcd, 
nearly  universal   in   some   degree,   but  the   great  principle, 
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SO  lately  born  among  men,  that  it  was  not  well  for  any 
man  to  have  the  right  of  compelling  another  to  act  with- 
out his  own  concurrence,  was  dimly  seen  and  feebly  felt. 
And  therefore  the  kind  and  measure  of  pro-slavery  Avhich 
claims  and  loves  this  right,  would  have  been  found  potent 
everywhere,  and  all  its  sympathies  would  have  been,  as 
they  are  now  and  ever  must  be,  with  that  consummated 
slavery  which  deems  it  well  for  a  man  to  own  a  man. 
The  conflict  would  not  then  have  been  safe.  Our  fathers 
did  well  and  wisely  in  not  exciting  it.  They  left  it  for  a 
future  day.  It  has  come  in  our  day.  The  Avay  in  which 
it  has  come  is  this. 

As  the  years  passed  on,  slavery,  from  causes  all  of 
which  are  not  obvious,  gradually  withdrew  from  a  large 
part  of  the  country,  and  gradually  became  concentrated  in 
another  part ;  and  thus  slavery  and  non-slavery  became  to 
a  gi'eat  degree  separated  and  distinguished  from  each 
other. 

In  that  part  of  the  country  where  slavery  was  concen- 
trated, it  flourished.  It  produced  an  apparent  prosperity, 
in  which  the  slaves  had  little  share,  and  the  mass  of  poor 
whites  round  them  even  less,  while  it  made  the  few  slave- 
owners rich  in  idleness.  But  while  it  impoverished  and 
degraded  the  poor  whites,  it  fed  and  gratified  their  pride 
that  even  in  their  degradation  they  could  look  down  with 
utter  contempt  upon  a  numerous  class  below  them.  And 
this  false  and  foolish  pride  kept  up  in  their  minds  a  com- 
parison of  their  condition  as  freemen  with  that  of  the 
slaves,  and  they  did  not  know  their  degradation  ;  and  they 
learned  to  love  slavery,  as  well  as  the  rich  men  who  were 
masters  of  the  slaves  without  disguise,  and  masters  of  the 
poor  whites  under  a  thin  disguise. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  inevitable.  That  region 
became  a  slave  region  completely  and  thoroughly.  Not 
only  was  nearly  all  its  wealth  slave-wealth,  but  in  about 
the  same  proportion  its  opinion  became  a  slave-opinion  ; 
its  belief  a  slave-belief ;  its  reason  a  slave-reason ;  its 
conscience  a  slave-conscience ;  its  religion  a  slave-religion. 
Not  universally,  but  prevailingly.  And  its  policy, — for 
in  this  the  majority  ruled, — became  an  absolute,  unquali- 
fied, slave-policy. 
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Aiiil  in  tlu'  moaiitiino  liow  farcMl  ii  with  tlje  rt'iri<»ii  from 
wlii«-li  slavery  lia<l  willidrawn  ?  That  re;Ti<>n  also  fliuir- 
islicMl ;  ami  w  iiile  its  j>rosj)i'rity  <»uti'an  auythin^r  in  hu- 
luaii  ex|>('ii«'H«'f  an«l  astouishrd  the  worUl,  it  was  as  re- 
markahle  for  its  tlitfiisiou  as  lor  its  amount.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  e<M)j)erati<jn  of  all,  conenrrinir  in  lalxn-  of  all 
kinds,  hut  all  resultin;::  in  5i  eoninion  ;^04k1,  of  whieh  all 
had  their  share,  and  nearly  all  a  sliare  |)n»i)orti«Miate  to 
their  industry  and  intelli;;en<v. 

With  this  tlicre  ;jrew  uj),  and  into  «rreat  streiiirth.  a 
feelin;:  and  heli<'f  that  this  marvellous  prosjierilv  was  «lue 
to  our  nationality,  wiiieh  alone  eould  ;:ive  it  safety  and 
l>ermanen<*e.  and  to  the  j)rinei|»les  of  human  ri^dits  whieh 
iir  Constitution  expressi-d  and  j)roteete<l.  Tlie  Lneat 
larts  of  commerce  felt  that  they  must  decay  with  our 
iiati<»nal  d»cay.  The  owners  of  and  the  work«'rs  in  the 
mills  to  which  our  rushin;:  streams  are  harnessi-d,  knew 
as  well  a-i  if  tin-  sun-li;iht  wrote  it  on  their  walls,  that 
only  in  the  jireservatitm  of  our  nati(»nalily  c<»uld  they 
j>rosj)er.  Tiu'  n»en  who  ploULdn'd  and  |»lante«l  and  r»'apetl 
those  wi(h'  W»'>tern  fudds  which  could  leecl  a  w«irld,  tell 
that  they  coidd  work  in  pea<'e,  and  fmd  wealth  in  the  pro- 
duct of  th»ir  lahors,  only  <»n  condition  that  <tur  nati(»nality 
was  preserved. 

In  all  this  then-  was  alloy  euouj:li  of  selti>hness.  Hut 
ilirou;:h  it  all,  tlure  also  ;:rew  into  stren;.Mh,  and  into 
'ahitnal  and  «'ommon  thou;:ht,  the  notion  that  every  man 
wiud  iiim>elf,  and  had  a  ri;:hl  to  t-mploy  hims«df  only 
with  his  own  consent,  however  hanl  mi;.dit  he  clu-  terms 
to  whi(di  he  chose  U>  <*oiisent ;  and  that  constitutional  re- 
piildicanisu)  w  a-^  foumlid  oti  thi-  principle. 

It  i.-.  this  thou;/ht  whirh  underli»'s  all  the  truf  clenxH-- 
lacy  of  this  country.  It  may  have  in  the  minds  of  the 
masses  hut  little  pre«i^ion  ot  loirical  definition  ;  it  mav 
he  ipiite  tt»tt  much  allied  with  and  de;n*aded  hy  sel- 
lishness  ;  audit  often  ixpn-sses  its«dt  with  ;:r«'at  coars*-- 
ness  of  word  and  a<'t.  Hut  there  it  !-;,  ri;;ht  in  it>elf,  and 
a  siMjtiment  of  irnat  powt-r.  Iiecau>e  it  has  thi-  power, 
there  has  ;:row  ii  up  with  it  a  fal>e  dennK-racy,  which  de- 
sires to  coiifoimd  il-«  If  witli  the  true  demo<-racv.  that  it 
may  use  it  as  a  to(.|  ;  and  it  acipiires  the  u-e  of  it  hy  fal>u 
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pretences.  This  false  democracy  asserts  vociferously  a 
sympathy  Avith  the  true  democracy,  when  in  fact  it  is  in 
exact  opposition  to  it ;  because  its  whole  aim  is  to  use  men 
without  their  actual  consent ;  and  as  this  can  no  longer  be 
done  by  violence,  it  is  done  by  fraud  and  falsehood. 

I  have  attempted  a  very  general  sketch  of  the  con- 
dition and  sentiment  of  the  two  great  regions  of  this 
country,  the  slave  region,  and  the  non-slave  region.  And 
when  the  greater  growth  of  the  non-slave  element  warned 
the  slave  element  that  it  was  on  the  way  to  death,  slowly 
and  lingeringly  perhaps,  but  inevitably,  the  slave  element 
rushed  into  a  conflict  which  it  hoped  would  end  in  a  vic- 
tory that  would  give  it  permanent  power  and  therefore 
permanent  existence.  And  it  may  do  this,  unless  the 
conflict  ends,  not  in  the  victory,  but  in  the  defeat  of 
slavery.  I  do  not  say  its  destruction,  but  its  defeat.  And 
if  it  so  ends,  whatever  form  this  defeat  puts  on,  the  death 
of  slavery  is  made  more  certain  and  brought  more  near. 
Which  of  these  results  is  impending  ;  the  victory  or  the 
defeat  of  Slavery  ;  the  success  or  the  suppression  of  Re- 
bellion ? 

This  must  depend  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  par- 
ties ;  not  merely  the  strength  which  eacli  party  possesses, 
but  the  strength  which  eacli  party  brings  into  the  conflict. 
And  one  important  measure  of  this  strength,  is  the  unity 
of  each  party. 

The  slave  party  was  far  from  being  unanimous  at  the 
outset.  The  cautious  and  skilful  measures  adopted  by 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  to  bring  their  States  into  the 
attitude  of  rebellion  without  a  popular  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion, is,  of  itself,  a  suflicient  proof  of  this.  Their  earnest 
and  successful  endeavors  "  to  fire  the  Southern  heart,'* 
showed  that  they  thought  it  needed  to  be  fired  ;  and  none 
could  judge  of  this  so  well  as  they  could.  Undoubtedly 
there  was  much  lingering  attachment  to  the  Union  ;  much 
fiear  for  the  possible  consequences  of  war  and  for  its  in- 
evitable suffering  and  sacrifice  ;  and  some  doubt  whether 
slavery  was  a  good  thing  to  fight  for.  But  the  Southern 
heart  has  been  fired.  The  voice  of  opposition  has  been 
silenced,  and  wherever  necessary  strangled  with  a  rope. 
And  while   the  terrible  distress,  and  enormous  sacrifice, 
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and  extreme  exiianstioii  which  have  attemled  the  rehelli<ni 
imwt  have  prodiiccHl  imu-li  etfect,  it  may  still  be  said,  that 
so  far  as  we  can  jud^re  from  trust-wortliy  testimony,  there 
is  now  a  very  great  degree  of  unity  at  the  Soutli. 

The  jruns  of  Sumter  tired  the  Northern  heart  at  once. 
There  was  a  wonderful  uprising  of  the  wiiole  people, 
liven  the  false  denuMTacy  saw  instantly  (and  tiny  are  not 
M-iuallv  mistaken  on  su<h  points)  that  they  should  lose  all 
iiold  of  the  true  <li'mocracy,  if  tiu-v  did  not  join,  with  seem- 
ing heartiness  at  least,  in  the    deteiie*-  of  our   nationality. 

Tiiis  uprising,  in  its  unanimity,  its  earnestness,  ami  the 
proofs  it  gave  of  its  reality.  >nrpris4^'d  ourselves,  a.-^toni^hed 
ICurojie,  and  m«»st  of  all  anuized  and  <lisap|»ointed  the 
rehels.  llecause  the  slave  influeuee  had  maile  the  min«l 
of  that  region  a  slave-mind,  they  <*uiild  not,  they  eannot 
now,  an<l  they  m-ver  will  coiuprehiTid  it.  Hut  the  faet 
was  patent,  ami  to  them  fearful.  l>ut  time  went  on,  and 
<ild  dilferenees  revived,  and  new  ones  «aiue  up.  DitVennt 
interests  and  different  re;;ions  began  to  hnik  at  eaeh  other 
with  watehfidness,  jM-rliaps  with  jealousy  an<l  distrust. 
All  ••pinion  fmds  expression  here,  an<l  is  confirme<i  by  ex- 
pre.-sion  ;  for  Ihtc  there  ean  Ik-  no  nign  of  terror.  Men 
grew  angry  :  jind  as  an  angry  man  is  necessarily  unwise, 
unwise  n«)li(»ns,  un-ound  arguments,  and  nustaken  eon- 
hisions  (lew  through  the  eouuuunity. 

Looking  at  the  matter  Irom  -^ome  {MMutM  of  view,  it  might 
-eem  as  if  the  war  lia<l  •«tren;:theni-d  the  unity  of  the  n-- 
belliitn,  and  wtaik.ned  that  of  the  re-istunce  t«»  it.  Hut  I 
in  not  sure  that  it  is  so. 

'I'here  are  nuuiy  sourees  (»f  error  t»n  lhi>  p«»iiit.  'I'hn-*, 
it  is  exiri'uuly  diirn-nli  to  know  wiiat  portion  of  the 
s  I'mingdisalVeetion  is  ijoihing  more  than  a  nnre  discovery  <»f 
ihe  disaHeetion  existing  at  the  begiiujing,  but  thi*n  eon- 
cejded,  or  at  least  not  expressed.  Then  again  wi*  may  be 
deceived  by  the  lou«l  and  mnver-al  fatdt-fimiing,  whieh  has 
rea<*hetl  an  excess  that  would  be  hnli<-rous,  if  it  were  not 
dangerous,  lint  it  may  not  be  so  dangerous  ais  it  s«'ems. 
Of"  course  no  one  can  hope  for  a  gen«-ral  ivmuu-iation  of 
the  cheaj)  antl  easy  pleasure  of  fault-finding,  lie  who  fimls 
liiult  witli  another,  generally  asserts  by  implieation  his  own 
belief  (an  nn<*onscious  one  perhaps;  of   his  sujurioritv,  of 

2» 
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Lis  freedom  from  that  which  he  rebukes.  He  judges,  he 
condemns,  he  looks  from  above,  down.  And  where  is  the 
human  being  to  whom  this  is  not  grateful  ?  No.  We 
may  hope  for  money,  for  effort,  toil,  and  courage  to  face 
any  peril.  But  we  must  not  hope  for  so  enormous  a  sacrifice 
as  the  voluntary  relinquishment  of  fault-finding.  Of  course 
it  does  harm  ;  but  it  may  also  do  some  good  ;  possibly 
in  the  rebuke  of  some  actual  wrong,  or  the  correction  of 
some  actual  mistake,  or  in  the  fact  that  it  keeps  us  awake 
and  alive  to  existing  exigencies. 

But  whatever  uncertain  good  this  reckless  fault-finding 
may  do,  it  w^orks  one  great  and  certain  mischief  in  the 
despondency  which  it  produces  and  diffuses. 

Despondency  is  always  the  effect  of  weakness,  and 
always  increases  weakness.  Therefore  it  is  never  wivSe. 
And  in  times  like  these  it  is  most  mischievous,  most  dan- 
gerous. A  very  profound  thinker  has  said,  ''  Tliere  is 
nothing  I  fear  so  much  as  Fear."  Tliis  saying,  wise  for 
most  times,  is,  for  us  in  tliese  times,  brimful  of  wisdom. 
The  army  of  the  people  should  be  what  military  men  call 
"  the  supporting  force  "  of  tlie  army  we  have  sent  to  the 
front.  And  a  panic  in  the  one  army  may  be  as  fatal  as  a 
panic  in  the  other. 

We  may  be  prudent  and  cautious;  neitlier  unduly 
elated  nor  depressed  ;  moderate  in  our  expectations  ;  and 
yet  rational,  firm  and  hopeful. 

He  who  has  given  all  the  money  he  can  spare,  and  sent 
his  sons  to  battle,  while  his  wife  and  daughters  toil  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  soldiers,  has  yet  one  more  duty 
to  perform,  which,  to  some  tempers,  is  the  most  difiicult 
of  all.  It  is,  to  repel  Despondency  from  his  own  mind, 
and  protect  all  whom  he  can  from  this  moral  palsy.  Not 
more  certain  is  it  that  red-handed  Treason  has  brought  us 
to  this  pass,  than  that,  among  the  loyal,  Despondency  is 
the  servant  of  Tieason,  doing  its  work  where  no  tliought  of 
treason  could  gain  admittance.  Much  of  this  work  has 
been  done ;  but  I  am  sure,  for  all  the  moaning  and 
groaning  which  echoes  around  us,  that  the  heart  ol  New 
England  still  beats  with  strong  and  steady  pulse. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  differences 
exhibited  among  us,  are  to  an  immense  extent,  differences 
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as  to  the  mcins  and  not  differences  as  to  the  end.  Behind 
nearly  all  of  them,  and  nr;j:ing  them  on,  is  the  determination 
that  the  coiintrv  must  be  saved.  It  is  easy  to  mistake  in 
this  matt«T.  Tims,  recent  elections  have  ;riven  the  opjx*- 
sition  a  majority  in  some  lar<re  States.  I5nt  the  most  poti-nt 
"cry"  emplovi-d  by  the  victors  was  a^rainst  the  *r«>vernment 
for  its  lark  ot"  cner^'-y  in  thf  proseculion  of  the  war.  And 
yet  a  political  victory,  •rained  by  the  exj)rcssioM  of  a 
vehement  desire  that  the  war  .-hoidd  l»e  nr;:ed  with  tlie 
utmost  ener;^v,  and  by  a  |(a>sioMate  a|i|>eal  to  this  ruliiiir 
desire  «»f  the  j»e<ij»le,  is  re;/arded  by  some,  and  madt'  use  of 
bv  some,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  e\  idence  tiiat  this  very 
dt'sire  is  feeble  and  dyin;r  out  I  Som«'  even  <if  the  leaders 
who  won  tliis  victory  in  tliis  way  would  have  it  mean  "irrinir 
sisters  ;ro  in  peace."  liut  our  erriiii:  si>ters  uiider>laud 
tliesi'  nuitters  betli*r  tliau  some  of  u>  do  ;  they  are  not  de- 
cei\ed,  if  we  are. 

'I'he  mo.-l  l«r\eiit  lovahv,  the  mo-it  elevated  patriot- 
ism, are  so  fortiti»<l  ou  thi-.  |>oiiit  by  every  nmtive  of 
intei-e>t,  ot"  .-elti-hness,  aiid  mere  expediency,  that  I  cam- 
jiot  iloiibt  their  ultimate  success.  In  the  loyal  States 
there  i-  ail  luliiiit*-  div«rsity  of  intere.-ls.  sentinu-nts, 
habil-.  moii\ts  and  opinious.  And  this  dl\err<ity  is  <»ue 
of  dcL'ree  a-  Well  as  ot"  kind.  N<»t  oidy  is  there  loyally 
of  the  lofti«-st  a:id  purest  character,  and  aUo  ihi'  most 
iuuuiti;.'ate<l  s«'lli>-hni'.««-,  but  there  is  loyalty  in  e\ery  <le- 
LMce,  froiu  the  hijla.-'l  to  the  |o\v»>t.  and  stlti>hness  of 
e\erv  de;:ree  tVoui  the  l«)W«?.t  upward^.  And  there  is  all 
etpial  di\  er>itv  of  opinion  as  to  the  principles  u|Mtti  w  hicli  the 
coiillict  is  to  be  ur;.'ed,  and  as  to  the  means  t«»  be  u>ed  in 
ihe  suppression  «»f  the  rebellion,  and  a>  to  tin-  way  in  which 
tho>e  means  should  be  euij»loyed.  Ail  ihi-  divtrsity  is 
doubtless  a  di>turbin;r  and  retardiuL'  lorer.  it  must  make 
tlu-  struL'.i:li'  loii;r,.|-  and  more  dillicult.  and  our  >uc«tss  less 
p.rf«ct.  liut.  will  it  defeat  ti.e  stru;:j:le,  will  it  |)revent 
our  su<'Ci'>s  ?      I  think  not.       I  believe  we  >hall  ^m-ceed. 

Hut,  what  «lo  1  mean  bv  success?  or,  what  success  is  it 
that  I  look  for  ?  ( )n  tin-  one  si<le  of  this  conflict  is  slavery  ; 
and  with  it  di-rnption  of  the  I'liion,  and  rvlMdli<»n  a;zainst 
the  ( 'on>titution.  IJut  llioe  thre**  an-  one,  and  that  one 
is    Kcbellioii.      On    the    other    siile    are    three   thin-'s    als«j. 
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One  of  these  is  the  opposition  to  slavery  ;  another,  the 
determination  to  save  onr  nationality;  the  third,  loyalty  to 
the  Constitntion.  And  these  three  things  are  also  one,  and 
that  one  is  the  suppression  of  Rebellion.  To  many  minds 
these  three  things  seem  to  be  distinct,  and  they  have  indeed 
assumed,  to  some  extent,  an  attitude  of  antagonism  to  each 
other.  But,  to  my  mind,  they  are  as  closely  connected,  as 
indissolubly  one  in  their  nature  and  their  influence,  as  are 
the  three  elements  of  the  rebellion.  And,  therefore,  as 
rebellion  is  the  one  thing  in  which  its  three  elements  are 
waging  war  against  us,  so  a  suppression  of  the  rebellion  is 
the  one  thing  in  which  the  elements  of  our  resistance 
should  combine.  That  should  be  the  constant  end ;  and 
all  other  things  regarded  only  as  the  means  to  this  end.  Let 
me  try  to  show  how  the  three  elements  of  our  resistance  to 
rebellion  are  one. 

The  preservation  of  our  nationality  will  be  necessarily, 
at  some  time  and  in  some  way,  the  death  of  slavery.  For 
the  heart  aufl  essence  of  oui- national  existence  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom.  This  princij)le  has  grown  in  develop- 
ment and  strength  beyond  the  principle  of  slavery,  not  by 
any  accident,  but  because  it  could  not  be  otherwise  in  a 
nation  founded  as  ours  was,  and  characterized  and  cii-cum- 
stanced  as  ours  has  been,  and  is,  and  must  continue  to  be 
as  long  as  Ave  are  one  nation.  The  South  felt  this.  The 
Southern  mind  has  become  essentially  a  slave-mind. 
Many  persons  there  are  probably  unable  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  nationality  or  civilization  without  slavery ;  and 
some  have  avowed  this.  Their  hatred  of  the  "■'  accursed 
Yankees  "  is  only  an  expression  of  the  love  of  slavery ;  Yan- 
keeism  being  with  them  an  impersonation  of  non-slavery. 
They  saAv  plainly,  or  they  felt  instinctively,  that  slavery 
would  perish  if  our  nationality  should  continue.  The 
death  of  slavery  seems  to  them  their  own  death.  They 
are  fighting  for  life.  They  are  fighting  to  destroy  our 
nationality,  because  if  our  nationality  lives,  slavery  must 
die.  In  all  this  they  are  not  mistaken.  The  only  strange 
thing  is,  that  Ave  do  not  see  this  as  plainly  as  they  do. 

Then,  as  to  our  Constitution.  If  Ave  continue  to  be  a 
nation,  Ave  must  have,  as  I  think,  inevitably,  a  constitu- 
tional republican  government ;   and  between  such  a  con- 


stitiiti«)ii;il  frovoniinciit  ami  .^lavi-ry.  tlu-iv  must  Ite.  for- 
o\er  ami  iin'\  ilably,  aiila^rouisin.  Au<l  tlii>  is  n>  hat  I 
iiu*aii,  when  I  say,  that  the  three*  elements  ot  «>iir  resisl- 
auee  to  the  rehellion,  o|)j)osition  to  slavery,  «lrteniiiiiaJi(»n 
t(»  jjreserve  our  nationality,  and  loyalty  t«t  the  Constitution, 
are  in  their  nature  ami  essenee,  Om*. 

Shall  we  preserve  our  nationality  ?  I  ran  only  say, 
there  seem  to  \\u-  reasons  why  we  should,  and  intluenees 
ItJKlinjr  to  that  n-sult,  of  siirh  irresi-^tilde  wi'i;:ht  and  force 
that  I  <ln  not  hclieve  tlu-y  can  fail.  Apiiiist  tlu-ni  all  c(»nies 
the  jlir-ruptin;:  force  of  slavt'ry.  And  whik*  I  write  there  an; 
jfaloiisies,  intri;:ucs,  (tutcries,  thriMitenin^T  to  separate  the 
West  from  the  Kast  :  they  are  stron;:ly  reinforced  hy  some- 
thin;:  whieh  calls  itself,  ami  may  h.lieve  itself  a  defence 
of  the  ('onstituti«»n  ;  and  the  whoU-  is  used  ener;:«-tically 
liv  the  dema;:<»;rnism.  whieh  wouM  -acrifice  cM-rvthinir 
that  came  l»etw*en  it  and  its  prey.  lint  I  do  not  ;:reatly 
fear  such  thin;_'S.  The  |H>vver  <»f  e\ilean  do  much,  hut 
there  an*  harrierM  it  caimot  pass.  I  helieve  that  if  tin* 
Mississippi  wen*  open  to-<lay,  an<l  the  Kastern  Atlantic 
closed  a^rainst  the  West,  they  would  fiidit  a>  de>peratelv  t«» 
reopen  it  as  they  are  fi;:htin;;  now  to  reop«n  the  Mis>i>- 
sippi.  They  need  l>otli  ;  no  nnittt-r  whieh  they  m.d 
iiio-t  ;    th.y  nei'd  lioth  ah^olntely. 

Hut  shall  we  pre<«*r\e  our  |)resent  Constitution  as  //  is  * 
In  my  jud;:meiit.  that  Constitution  ha*^  not  v«-t  heeii  vio- 
lated, in  any  way  or  to  any  extent,  ;:reater  or  Ie>s.  Hut 
there  are  tliosi*  who  think  otherwis*-.  There  are  some 
who  are  very  aUL'ry  ahout  this;  or  w  ho  expr»*>s  a  LM*eat 
deal  of  elorpient  aii^'cr,  in  I|o|h*s  to  excite  some  ailL'er 
amoii^r  tho'NC  w  ho  hear  or  read  them.  I  do  not  -av  thev 
do  not  helicM'  \\  hat  tliev  say.  There  are  p<*r>ons.  not 
uiifre(piently  nut  with,  who,  w  lu'U  thev  want  to  sav  a 
thin;:  stron;:ly,  lte;:in  with  makin;;  thcuiM-lves  ln-lieve  it. 
W  ith  some  minds  this  is  an  easv  process,  and  a  u>eltd 
one;  for  it  emddes  them  to  i:i\e  to  what  thev  sav  the 
I'arnestUi'ss,  and  lore*-,  and  influ«-nee  of  honesty  —  of  hon- 
esty of  a  ci-rtaiu  kind.  It  »uay  not  Im*  wry  wise  in 
me.  ..r  ill  any  one,  lu  contem|»late  remote  and  ima;:inahh« 
peril-,  which,  if  they  are  not  men*  lollies,  are  only  not 
im|»ossiliililies.     I  i|o  not  believe  that  the  \ariuus  elemenld 
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of  opposition  to  the  government,  and  of  friendship  for  the 
rebels  can  so  coalesce  and  inflame  each  other,  as  to  make 
it  necessary  for  the  government  to  sacrifice  our  nationality 
or  sacrifice  our  Constitution  ;  but,  if  this  choice  must  be 
made,  then,  with  as  much  love  and  reverence  for  the  Con- 
stitution as  my  nature  is  capable  of,  I  should  still  say, 
our  nationality  must  not  be  lost,  and  rebellion  must  not 
prevail. 

The  Senate  has  been  recently  agitated  by  a  case, 
where  a  man  supposed  to  be  an  active  sympathizer  witli 
the  rebels,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Commander-in-Chief  in  this  war  upon  the 
very  life  and  being  of  the  country,  had  suspended  the 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  imprisoned  him.  Then  the  man 
utterly  denied  his  sympathy,  or  at  all  events  his  active 
sympathy  with  tlie  rebels.  And  thereupon  the  President 
(always  through  his  agents)  offered  to  release  him  at  once, 
if  only  he  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  And  he  would  not ;  and  remained  under 
arrest.  Now  I  wish  to  repeat  most  emphatically,  that 
there  was  not,  in  my  judgment,  any  violatioQ  of  the  Con- 
stitution here,  of  any  kind  or  any  degree  whatever.  But 
if  there  was  any  violation  whatever,  I  am  sure  it  was 
not  a  substantial  violation.  I  am  willing  to  say  farther, 
tliat  if  I  must  choose  between  that  defence  o£  the  Consti- 
tution which  holds  it  always  on  the  hand  and  uses  it  as  a 
tool,  and  has  it  always  on  the  lips  and  makes  it  a  means 
for  obstructive  agitation,  and  ostentatiously  clings  to  its  letter 
while  it  is  weakening  the  defence  of  its  very  existence;  — 
if  I  must  choose  between  this  and  that  other  defence  of 
the  Constitution  which  would  preserve  its  vital  principles, 
and  the  allegiance  due  to  it,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
violation  of  the  letter,  I  should  not  choose  the  former.  I 
would  not  save  the  body  at  the  expense  of  the  soul. 

Some  of  the  "  Defenders  of  the  Constitution "  of  the 
present  day,  use  with  much  emphasis  the  phrase,  ''  The 
Constitution  makes  us  a  nation."  It  suits  my  way  of 
thinking  better  to  say,  our  nationality  made  the  Constitu- 
tion. "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  determined 
to  become  a  nation.  By  our  agents  we  determined  also 
upon  the  principles  and  the  forms  which  should  manifest 
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our  iiatioiiulity  lo  (.iir.-t.-l\  cs  ami  to  tlic  world,  and  ;io\orii  us 
in  all  the  workiu*:  of  our  national  lite.  Tlie.*e  j)rincipK'S 
and  t'ornis  are  expressed  in  the  Constitution.  I  am  willin^jj 
to  say  ahnost  anything'  ol"  it.  excepting  that  it  vtales  our 
nationality.  The  Con>titution  j)roves  our  nationality,  de- 
lines  it,  expresses  it,  guards  it.  j)rotects  it,  hut  (hit-s  vol 
innh-  if.  I  can  sympathize  heartily,  with  any  defence  of 
our  Constitution  which  seems  to  me  hon«'st  and  rational.  It 
may  Ik'  iMMiest  and  rational,  althouL'h  I  do  not  think  so. 
I'.ut  if  it  d<u'S  not  seem  so  to  me,  I  cannot  «.ympathi/.c 
\^  ifh    it. 

I  can  dixrrn  no  limits  to  a  nation's  right  of 
-ill--alvation.  A  man  may  sa\e  his  own  life  hy  any 
idl'orl  or  any  means,  not  prohihiird  hy  the  laws  of  (iod 
even  in  that  »-xtn-mity.  1  am  >urt'  that  this  right,  and 
this  duly,  Im  long  iMjiially  l<»  a  nation. 

Success  thru  I  hopr  for.  Sucre>s  ill  retaining  our 
nationality.  Sucri>.«  in  presrrving  llu-  life  of  our  Con>ti- 
lution  And  1  al.-o  hopr  for  succt-.-s  against  .•.lavtiy.  1m- 
<aus«'  this  ix  inv(dv«'d  iu  the  pn's»'rvatii«n  of  our  nationality 
and  our  Constitution. 

^^'ould  that  I  uciT  ahh-  to  imj»rr>>  mv  c<in\  i<Mions  on 
lhi>  last  point,  upon  the  community.  A  mi^laki-  in  rila- 
tion  lo  it  sfi-ms  to  mr  to  h««  doing  gnat  mi>'chi«t". 

I'hr  divisions  of  opinion  which  wrakcn  our  rtl'orts  mav 
he  rcduci-d  iut«i  two  elasM's.  I  will  d«>igmite  them,  for 
my  own  <-onvenie«u'e,  as  ihc  anti-.-lav»ry  parly,  and  llu- 
i»ppositi«»n  party  ;  although  each  ol'  the  parties  of  wh<»m  I 
would  speak  inchnles  ihose  wln»iii  these  words  wouhl  not 
accurately  di-serilK-.  1  think  the  mishike  they  nnike  is 
one,  although  it  a»umes  two  \rry  «litler«'nt  a>peei>, 

TIh'  anli->laNery  |tarly  heli«ves  it  will  adxance  its  pur- 
jio-fs  hy  a  dirc<-l  attack  on  .slaviry  :  they  say.  let  us  kill 
>la\«ry  and  lehelliun  will  dir.  If  they  helieve«l  as  1  do, 
that  our  natioinilily  and  our  Constitution  were  the  very 
Ite.Mt  possihie  instruments  lhrou;.'h  whi<li  slavery  might  he 
a-saile«I  and  e\tirpat«'d,  in  tin-  hest  tin)e  and  in  the  h»st 
way  wiiatever  that  may  he,  tiny  might  adoj)t  a  dilleniit 
ruiu-se. 

The  oj)j)o>itinn  would  treat  slavery  tenderlv,  iii  hopfs  to 
alhire  or  entice  the  slave  Siutea  buck.     They  do  not  realize 
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that  our  national  life  has  been,  from  its  beginning,  working 
against  slavery.  That,  while  it  permitted  slavery  to>.ac- 
quire  great  extent  and  power,  it  built  up  the  prosperity  of 
the  free  States  at  a  far  greater  rate,  and  strengtliened  the 
element  of  non-slavery  again,st  slavery,  until  the  supremacy 
of  the  latter  disappeared  ;  and  that  the  slave  States  saw 
this  clearly  and  perfectly  ;  saw  and  knew  beyond  all 
doubt  or  question,  that  slavery  must  die  if  it  did  not 
escape  from  the  Union  ;  saw  and  knew  that  the  hour  had 
come  when  only  the  struggle  was  possible,  because  delay 
would  make  even  the  struggle  impossible.  Tliey  therefore 
sprang  into  rebellion  ;  and  this  day,  they  see  and  know, 
every  man  of  them,  that  a  return  to  the  Union  involves 
the  decay  and  certain  death  of  slavery  before  a  very  long 
time.  Between  this  peril,  and  the  chances  of  war,  they 
chose,  and  must  choose.  Tliey  know,  if  we  do  not,  that 
the  public  sentiment  of  this  country  will  never  permit  such 
immunities  and  securities  for  slavery  as  would  give  it  en- 
during vitality  and  permanent  power,  even  if  such  were 
possible,  which  I  do  not  beheve.  The  opposition  party  de- 
ceive themselves  if  they  think  tliey  can  bring  back  the  slave 
States  by  any  other  means  whatever  than  by  making  the 
chances  of  war  valueless  to  them.  And  yet  it  is  this  very 
opposition,  and  the  division  in  our  counsels  and  our  con- 
duct that  it  produces,  which  alone  give  to  the  rebels  all 
the  hope  they  have,  all  the  chance  they  have.  For  if  they 
have  any  hope  now  of  foreign  intervention,  they  know,  if 
we  do  not,  that  it  is  this  division  alone,  which  will  make 
intervention  possible. 

I  think  oiu'  government  makes  a  mistake  allied  to  this. 
The  President  knows  that  there  is  a  divided  sentiment  in 
the  country,  and  that  Ave  can  only  succeed  by  bringing  the 
whole  strength  of  the  loyal  States  to  bear  on  the  rebellion. 
And  he  labors,  honestly  and  earnestly,  to  reconcile,  or  at 
least  combine,  the  two  great  parties  which  he  recognizes. 
His  mistake  is,  not  to  recognize,  and  not  to  throw  himself 
upon,  a  much  stronger  party. 

Each  of  these  parties  desires  and  demands  that  the  rebel- 
lion shall  be  put  down,  in  its  oum  way.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  desire  and  demand  only  that  the  rebellion 
BE  PUT  DOAVN.     A  year  ago  this  great  party  comprehended 
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almost  everybody.  Now,  the  aiiti->lavery  party  liave  per- 
suaded many  that  the  rebellion  ean  be  put  down  only  by 
direct  assault  upon  slavery.  The  opposition  have  per- 
suaded many  that  it  can  be  put  down  only  by  treating 
slavery  tenderly.  But  I  believe  the  j:reat  mass  of  the 
pi'Oplc  stan<ls  where  it  stood.  If  Abraham  Lincoln,  in 
whose  absolute  iionesty  of  purpose  every  one  has  conrtdence, 
aiirl  as  to  wh<»se  capacity  doubts  have  arisen  only  from  his 
seeming  vacillation,  would  adopt  and  declare  his  oini 
jKtliri/^  liis  own  methocl  of  putting  down  the  rebellion,  on  no 
otln.'r  ground  an<l  witii  no  other  thought  an<l  no  other  motive 
whatt-ver,  than  that  he  verily  bidievtMl  it  to  be  the  best  way 
to  Si  iM'icK>s  TIIK  KkijkI-I.iun,  he  woidd  fuul  himst-lf  at 
once  at  the  head  of  this  great  party,  the  j)eople.  Tlu-n, 
tiu'V  would  be  glail  to  see  him  carry  out  this  ])oliey 
vigorously  and  unreU-ntingly,  dotroy  what  he  nnght, 
or  save  what  in-  might.  They  would  not  be  K'<1  away 
from  him  by  the  outcrli's  of  the  leaders  of  any  par- 
ti«'S,  <»r  of  all  |>artirs.  •  If  he  removed  from  tdlice,  ri\il 
or  military,  rvi-ry  man  whom  he  has  u  right  to  dis- 
miss, and  who  would  not  art  energflically  and  cordially 
iti  carrying  out  his  policy  ;  and  it  he  would  throw  the 
whole  fon-e  of  the  goNcrnment  into  it,  w  itlutut  hindrance, 
top.  or  Slav,  the  people  woidd  go  with  him. 
Will  slavery  be  anuMig  the  things  that  are  «le>troy»'d, 
or  the  things  that  are  saved  ?  It  has  been  p«rmitled 
to  exist  almost  always  and  almo>t  every  wlu-re,  as 
technical,  or  absolute  slavery,  liul  against  it  ('hri>tiaiiity 
stroNe  from  tin*  begiiming :  or,  as  I  should  say,  our 
I''ather  \\..rked  throjigh  Christianity  to  l«'a«l  men  away 
Intm  it.  How  nm<h  is  >igniried  by  the  liltK-  fact,  that  in 
the  year  '.\'2\  the  Kdict  of  ('o!i>tauliue,  which  establishecl 
the  worship  «if  the  lyord's  «lay,  by  prohibiting  on  that 
day.  and  for  that  junpose,  the  sitting  of  the  courts  and  all 
indi<'ial  proceeding,  makes  <»ne  exception.  It  is,  in  favor 
of  th«'  proceedings  by  which  a  slave  was  fornuilly  made 
free.  So  has  Christianity  ever  worked  against  Slavery, 
with  great  and  «'ontimied  su<*<'ess  :  not  yet  with  entire 
success.  Hut  it  is  certain  that  if  Christianity  <l«>i's  not 
ultimately  succeecl  in  coiujuering  slavery,  slavery  will 
succeetl     in    cou<|Ueriiig    Chri-tianitv  :     for    their    e.-seiitial 
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antagonism  is  eternal.  I  am  sure  that  Christianity  will 
ultimately  conquer  slavery.  But  by  what  means,  by  what 
steps,  or  at  what  rate  of  progress,  Christianity  will  ad- 
vance in  its  conquest  of  slavery, — that  I  do  not  know. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  probable  th  t  slavery  must 
be  materially  weakened  by  this  conflict  and  its  results. 
It  seems  to  me  possible,  and  not  improbable,  that  it 
may  receive  a  wound  that  is  obviously  fatal,  and  be 
bi-ought  near  to  inevitable  death.  It  seems  to  me  pos- 
sible, but  not  probable,  that  it  may  utterly  perish,  and 
once  for  all  disappear  from  this  whole  country  to  be  seen 
here  no  more. 

I  know,  certainly,  only  this.  It  is  now  our  duty,  the 
most  absohite  duty  of  all  in  the  free  States,  to  fight.  To 
light  against  Rebellion.  To  fight  against  it  by  every 
weapon  we  can  use,  whether  it  be  forged  of  steel,  or 
impelled  by  fire  ;  or  only  by  words  winged  with  the  fire  of 
loyalty  to  God  and  to  our  country ;  or  only  by  tlioughts 
and  feelings  which  find  no  utterance.  Fight  against  the 
serried  ranks  of  Rebellion  if  our  place  be  there  ;  fight 
against  the  errors  or  malignities  which  sympathize  with 
Rebellion  if  our  place  be  at  home  ;  fight,  even  in  our  own 
hearts,  against  prejudices,  or  passions,  or  interests,  or 
liabits,  or  hatreds,  which,  not  intentionally  or  consciously, 
but  in  fact,  paralyze  our  efforts,  strengthen  and  envenom 
our  dissensions,  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  Rebellion. 


Slavery  is  compatible  with  much  excellence  of  heart  and 
character  and  conduct.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
there  are  many  slaveholders  who  are  kind  and  just  men. 
That  they  heartily  acknowledge  their  duty  to  their  slaves, 
and  endeavor  conscientiously  to  discharge  their  duty.  But 
w^herever  this  goodness  exists  within  slavery  it  must  be 
exceptional.  It  must  exist,  not  because  of  slavery,  but  in 
despite  of  it.  And  I  suppose  that  such  slave-owners  are 
not  among  those  who  believe  that  slavery  is  essentially  a 
good  thing,  and  w^ho  love  slavery.  Because  it  seems  to 
me  this  love  can  have  no  other  origin  than  the  love  of 
dominion  and  mastery,  grounded  in  pure  selfishness. 
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So  al.^o,  as  I  admit  tliat  fompulsion  i<  jrood  wlilk-  tlioiv  i< 
an  immaturity  whicli  (leinauds  it,  slaveholders  will  tell  me 
that  the  iie^TO  race  is  mcapable  of  maturity  :  and  there- 
fore the  he.<t  thing  for  it  is  and  will  always  be  the  L^iidanee 
and  ;:uardiau>hi])  and  protection  of  slavery.  This  1  do 
not  believe.  I  lay  aside  all  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
negro,  or  into  the  differences  which  separate  him  from  the 
white  man.  I  am  sure  of  tliis  ;  he  has,  or  is  capable  of 
having  human  affections  and  human  thoughts.  He  is 
tlierefore  a  Man.  And  therefore  he  is  or  may  become 
-onifthing  which  shouhl  not  be  a  slave. 

I  have  repeatt'dly  sjxtken  (jf  slavery  as  existing  technically 
and  avowedly,  and  as  the  absolute  ownership  of  a  num  by 
a  man  :  and  then  we  call  it  slavery.  And  as  also  existing 
in  its  elements  and  it>  essence  wherever  a  right  exists  of 
(•(M-rcing  a  man  to  labor  for  anctther  in  any  way,  without  his 
own  consent  an«l  <'oncurrence.  This  may  be  called  com- 
pul>ion.  I  will  not  insist  that  it  be  calh-il  imperfe<t, 
modified,  disguiseel  slavery,  because  I  might  then  use 
a  word  uhirh  may  imparl  to  the  thing  it>elt",  a  character 
w  hich  <loes  not  b»long  to  it.      I  will  call  it  conjpul>ion. 

It  is  \ery  possible  to  ^ee  the  deformity  of  slavery.  \n  hen 
it  is  undisguised,  and  to  hatt*  what  i>  thus  seen,  and  all 
the  while  t<»  love  and  cling  to  that  right  of  couijiulsion 
\shi<h  is  siujilar  in  essence.  To  illustrate  my  meaning, 
1  will  go  again  to  Knglaud.  There,  hatred  of  slavery  has 
appeared  to  be  dominant  and  /eulous,  and  it  hiis  certainly 
been  ehxpient  witii  some  and  v<K-iferous  witli  nuiny.  lint 
our  civil  war  has  applied  a  touchstone  to  the  Knglish  hatred 
of  slavirv.  It  has  brought  it  inl(»  conf1i<l  with  the  interests, 
the  prejudices,  the  jealousies  and  the  liars  <»f  the  ruling 
classes.  In  all  conrti<ts  it  is  the  weakest  j»arty  which  yields  ; 
and  in  this  c«>nnict,  the  hatre«l  of  slavery  ajipears  to  have 
yitd<led  in  the  minds  of  these  classes.  Tiie  reason  seems 
to  nu'  ))lain  enough  ;  be<-ause  the  fact  seems  to  me  certain, 
that,  while  technical  slavery  has  no  existence  in  Kngland, 
and  while  evt-ry  Knglishman  rejoicfs  in  the  boast  that  if  a 
slave  stands  upon  Knglish  soil  his  chains  fjill  froui  him, 
the  very  essential  |irin<i|de  ot  slavery  exists  and  ojM-rates 
in  Kngland,  and  has  great  favor  tlurt-.  ^^'hat  I  mean  is, 
that    the  Soiitli.  and  the  whole  Southern  mind  and  cliara*'- 
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ter,  are  not  more  permeated  and  dominated  by  the  principle 
of  Slavery,  tlian  the  English  mind  is  permeated  and  dom- 
inated by  the  principle  of  Servility. 

The  cement  which  holds  the  fabric  of  English  society 
together,  is  Servility.  An  Englishman  looks  upon  those 
higher  than  himself  in  class-position,  with  a  humility  and 
subservience,  that  to  a  stranger  who  sees  it  or  reads  of  it, 
is  either  disgusting,  or  amazing,  or  amusing.  But  he 
looks  down  on  those  below  -liim  in  class-position,  and 
demands  and  receives  the  same  humility  and  subservience. 
We  read  of  the  castes  in  India,  and  wonder  at  them. 
But  in  England  the  noble  families  are  far  above  the  un- 
titled in  all  social  arrangements.  The  landed  gentry  will 
not  meet  on  equal  terms  with  the  merchant.  And  the 
merchant  looks  down  with  the  same  self-complacency  upon 
the  retail  trader.  A  shopkeeper  would  be  a  phenom- 
enon in  a  great  house,  if  he  had  not  been  sent  for  to 
exhibit  his  wares.  And  all  look  dov»n,  alike,  upon  their 
servants.  It  is  true  the  question  of  wealth  runs  through 
all  this,  because  now,  in  England,  mere  wealth,  however 
come  by,  gives  a  spurious  kind  of  rank,  which  some 
acknowledge  and  some  do  not. 

When  chemists  speak  of  a  substance  differing  from  an- 
other in  that  one  of  its  many  elements  is  changed  for  another 
which  occupies  precisely  its  place  and  enters  into  all  its 
relations,  they  say  the  new  element  has  replaced  the  former. 
It  is  precisely  in  this  sense,  that  I  say  the  Servility  of  Eng- 
land replaces  the  Slavery  of  our  Southei'n  States.  For 
servility  enters  into  the  relations  of  Englisli  society,  and 
affects  the  various  classes  of  the  nation,  with  a  close 
analogy  to  the  place  and  influence  of  slavery  in  the 
South. 

For  example,  no  one  Avould  say  that  the  four  millions  of 
slaves  love  slavery.  There  are  slave-owners  who  say  it, 
but  they  do  not  think  it,  and  camiot  expect  any  person  to 
suppose  that  they  believe  it.  And  yet  slavery  must  have 
affected  the  minds  of  these  millions.  Many  of  them  doubt- 
less value  the  protection,  the  food  and  shelter  it  gives 
them  ;  and  they  dread  the  consequences  of  any  agitation 
for  freedom. 

So,  in  England,  more  than  as  many  millions  are  utterly 
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without  voice  or  vote  or  political  riirlits,  and  are  iiothiug 
more  than  the  producers  of  wealth  tor  the  residue,  for 
wajres  which  only  sustain  life.  They  cannot  love  the  in- 
stitutions which  bring  upon  them  this  constant  degradation 
and  frequent  sutiering.  But  they  are  accustomed  to  their 
condition.  They  know  not  how  otherwise  to  get  the  means 
of  even  li\ing.  And  they  fear  change,  for  they  have  lost 
the  capacity  of  hoping  I'or  anything  better. 

We  supf>osed  that  the  negroes  would  move  in  some  way 
in  furtherance  of  their  deliverance.  I  did  not  expect 
insurrection  ;  I  did  not  desire  it,  nor  do  I  know  any  per- 
son who  did  di'sire  it.  lUit  I  supposed  that  a  movement 
like  that  which  has  actiuilly  taken  place  in  some  parts  of 
the  shive  region,  would  liave  be<'ome,  by  this  time,  general. 
It  is,  in  substance,  a  refusal  of  the  slaves  to  work  unless 
for  wages  and  on  terms  agreed  upon.  Such  a  movement 
wouhl  have  been  a  fearl'ul  calamity  for  the  KebeN,  Tlie 
negroes  could  not  base  been  coerceij  without  the  aid  ot' 
sohjiers  who  <'ould  not  be  sj>ared  from  tlieir  armies.  And 
a  <*omplian<e  witli  their  deman<ls  would  have  stniek  at 
the  heart  of  slavery.      l>ut  the  slaves  have  not  move<l. 

So  it  is  often  said  that  Kiiglan<l  is  "on  a  volcano,"  and 
that  her  laborers  and  her  poor  must  rise  uj)  and  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  breaking  their  bondage.  I  do  not 
belie\e  ihey  would.  What  keeps  the  slaves  (piiet,  would 
keej)  them  «piiet.      Kear  and  habit  have  great  j)ower. 

Again.  In  the  South  the  fslave-owners  are  not  all  of 
one  mind.  Some  among  them,  certainly,  dislike  "  the 
ptM-idiar  institution."  They  consi«ler  it  ns  fastened  ujm.h 
them,  and  know  not  how  to  cji-^t  it  off  without  utter  ruin. 
Hut  they  w<»uld  be  glad  to  iuive  it  mitigated,  and  iiu- 
proveil,  or  remoNed  it"  p(»ssible.  So  in  Kngiand,  of  tlie 
governing  <-lasses  tliere  are  sonu",  we  know,  and  more,  we 
suppose,  who  do  n<»t  believe  that  civilization  demands  tiiat 
the  exuberant  wealth  of  a  few  sjiould  co-exist  with  th(! 
enormous  mass  of  misery,  di'stitution  and  degradation 
festering  at  the  base  of  Knglisii  s(»<-iety.  Nor  do  tliesc 
jH-rsons  love  the  Servility  which  cliaracterizes  their  coun- 
try. They  wish,  some  of  them  act,  ibr  the  mitigati<»n 
and  improvement  «»f  this  >tate  of  tilings.  But  thi-y  lo<ik 
upon  this  e\il  as  fastened  upon  them,  and  so  rooted  in   the 
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whole  fabric  of  Eaglish  society,  that  it  could  not  be  taken 
away  without  bringing  the  fabric  itself  to  ruin. 

Again.  Russell's  Diary  gives  us  conclusive  evidence, 
that  the  leading  conspirators  of  the  South  desire,  earn- 
estly desire,  a  monarchy.  And  slavery  must  desire  a 
juouarchy.  The  very  nature  of  the  case  makes  it  certain, 
that  if  slavery  should  ever  become  the  acknowledged  "cor- 
ner-stone,'' as  Mr.  Vice-President  Stephens  calls  it,  of  a 
State,  at  its  summit  there  must  stand,  whatever  title  he 
may  bear,  a  despot.  But  servility,  which  is  only  modified 
slavery,  differs  from  slavery,  which  is  intensified  servility, 
in  this.  It  does  not  require  a  despot.  Less  will  satisfy  its 
needs.  Hence  England  requires  and  has  a  "  constitutional 
monarch." 

What  does  this  phrase  practically  mean?  The  king 
(or  queen)  of  P^ugland  reigns  on  condition  that  he  will 
not  govern  nor  attempt  to  govern.  Queen  Victoria  has 
less  political  power  than  any  one  of  her  most  prominent 
and  influential  subjects.  Indeed  she  has  none.  It  is  the 
universally  recognized  proof  of  her  sagacity  and  her  fit- 
ness for  her  place,  that  she  abstains  from  any  interference 
with  the  government  of  the  country.  While  I  write,  the 
"London  Times,"  which  speaks  for  and  to  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  inculcates,  somewhat  rudely,  the  same  abstinence 
upon  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Where  then  is  the  actual  power 
of  the  State,  for  it  must  be  somewhere?  It  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  aristocracy,  who  are  the  possessors  of  unquestioned 
power,  and  are,  or  late  years,  beginning  to  cast  off'  their  dis- 
guise. This  aristocracy  is,  partly  an  aristocracy  of  rank, 
and  partly  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Keen  observers  say 
that  the  last  is  gaining  on  the  first,  and  getting  the  mas- 
tery. It  is  clitficult  to  say  how  this  is,  because  they  work 
with  so  much  harmony.  The  aristocracy  of  rank  seeks  to 
bring  wealth  within  its  "  order,"  by  marrying  the  pos- 
sessors of  wealth,  or  ennobling  them.  The  aristocracy  of 
wealth  seeks  to  add  the  advantage  of  rank,  by  marriage 
alliances,  or  by  getting  titles.  But  considering  them  as 
one,  this  aristocracy  is  the  absolute  master  of  England  ; 
more  absolutely  its  master,  than  Louis  Napoleon  is  of 
France,  or  Alexander  is  of  Russia.  The  aristocracy  ap- 
points and  sustains   and  directs  the  ministers.    The  Prime 
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Minister  is  their  chief  servant.  The  Queen,  who  calls 
these  ministers  her  servants,  is  but  the  servant  of  their 
masters.  And  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  English 
institutions  and  English  character.  Everything  in  that 
nation  depends  upon  class  distinctions  and  class  rights  ; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  highest  class  should  be  the 
master  of  the  rest. 

A  Constitution  is  a  supreme  law  alike  obligatory  upon 
the  P^xecutive,  the  Legislative,  and  the  Juilicial  depart- 
iiuMits,  and  u\>tm  the  whole  people  ;  to  be  violated  by 
none,  and  to  lie  changed  only  by  common  consent.  Of 
this,  or  anything  like  this,  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in 
England,  rarlianieiit,  winch  is  controlled  by  the  aris- 
tocraey,  may  eiiaet  wliat  law  it  will.  The  veto-power  of 
the  king  has  been  abandoned  for  many  reigns  and  many 
generations,  an<l  is  <lead.  Whatever  Parliament  enacts, 
every  executive  ollicer,  every  magistrate,  every  judge,  and 
every  subject,  mist  regard  as  law  and  obey  as  law.  The 
'- C'onslitutionjU  King  <»f  England"  is  therefore  a  king 
who  reigns  on  <*oiidition  that  In*  will  l»e  oidy  a  pageant 
and  not  a  king,  and  who>e  kingdom  i-  ulterly  destitute  of 
u  Constitution. 

The  fervent  L.yalty  iMt  \>>v  the  (.cciipaiit  of  the  throne 
exerts,  it  has  In-iU  alrea<lv  >aid.  great  inllnence  in  preserv- 
ing the  soeial  onler  of  Kngland,  as  it  is.  That  is,  in 
])reserving  the  soM-reigntv  oj'  the  aristoeraey  ;  and  there- 
fore the  arisioeraev  <lo  all  ihey  can  to  eoiitirm  and  inflame 
this  loyalty,  by  tlu-ir  ardt-nt  exj)ressi<)n  <»f  it.  and  by  sur- 
roimding  the  thmni'  with  >pK'nd<)r.  'I'heir  king  must  be 
<Mdy  a  pageant  ;  but  they  are  glad  to  maki-  him  the  most 
magnilieent  <»f  pageants.  The  time  may  conn;  when  this 
loyaltv  mav  |)erl"nn  a  higher  tunetion.  It  nniy  be  among 
the  jxissibilities  of  the  uncertain  l"utm-e  of  Kngland  that  a 
king  who  wishes  to  be  more  than  a  pageant  and  is  willing  that 
his  peo|)le  shouM  have  their  rights  seciu'ed  to  them  by  a 
supriMue  law  which  shall  be  a  law  for  them,  for  him,  and 
for  all.  may  find  the  middh*  classes  weary  or  ashamed 
<»!'  their  subserviency,  and  the  laborers  of  EnLjlan*!  stung 
by  misery  into  resistance  ;  these  three  may  c<»mbine  and 
their  union  be  cemented  by  loyalty  to  the  king.  Then, 
iho  aristocracy  will  find  their  usurped  power  wrested  fioni 
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their  Imnds.  The  people  of  England  will  know,  and  ^vill 
acquire  and  secure,  the  rights  which  belong  to  them.  And 
the  phrase,  "  the  constitutional  king  of  England  "  will  have, 
what  it  has  not  now, — a  meaning. 

The  social  condition  of  England  is  consistent  with  a  vast 
amount  of  moral  worth,  with  individual  and  national  energy, 
and  with  all  the  splendor  and  grace  Avhich  intellectual  ability 
and  culture  of  the  highest  order  can  impart.  All  these 
are  there,  abundantly  and  certainly.  I  do  not  doubt  in  the 
least  that  all  are  there  ;  I  am  only  endeavoring  to  state 
and  illustrate  the  principle  which  runs  through  them  all. 
Our  fathers  were  Englishmen.  They  brought  with  them 
English  blood  and  character, — although  not  then  precisely 
such  as  these  are  now.  I  cannot  enlarge  upon  this  differ- 
ence, nor  consider  the  modifications  these  elements  of  char- 
acter must  have  undergone  wiiile  more  than  six  generations 
have  lived  and  died  under  circumstances  very  different 
from  those  of  the  English  people.  But  Ave  remained  her 
colonies,  and  politically  a  part  of  England,  imtil  we  won 
our  Independence.  Since  then  we  have  not*been  pohtically 
her  colonies.  But  we  have  stood  in  what  was  very  near  to 
a  colonial  relation  and  dependence  in  other  respects.  Her 
mind  and  her  manners  and  usages  and  judgments  about 
men  and  things  have  influenced  ours  in  a  degree  and  in  a 
Avay  that  few  of  us  have  been  aware  of.  I  certainly  was 
not.  Tlierefore  I  considei-  this  war  a  second  war  of  In- 
dependence. That  chain  is  broken,  at  all  events  ;  and  its 
links  can  never  be  welded  together.  I  hope  that  the  anger 
which  now  exists  may  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded  by 
kindness ;  and  I  hope  Ave  shall  learn  to  make  due  allowance 
for  the  governments  of  Europe.  The  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  a  nation  founded  upon  Consent  must  be  a  con- 
stant menace,  and  an  ever-growing  peril  for  institutions 
founded  upon  Compulsion.  If  our  institutions  attract  to 
us  the  sympathies  of  the  governed  classes,  so  much  the  more 
must  they  repel  the  governing  classes.  We  should  indeed 
ask  of  these  governing  classes  to  be  more  than  human,  if 
Ave  ask  them  not  to  look  upon  our  institutions  Avith  dislike, 
our  prosperity  Avith  jealousy  and  fear,  our  perils  Avith  hope, 
and  our  decay — if  that  shall  come — Avith  rejoicing. 

Let  us  be  just  to  the  aristocracy  of  England.     Their 
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liostility  to  tli<  f/i*e  States  and  their  s\nnpathy  witli  tlie 
slave  States.  astuiii«lie<l,  grieved  and  angered  us.  But 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and 
the  restoration  of  our  prosperity  under  a  constitutional 
croveniment,  would  be,  for  that  aristocracy,  a  peril,  oidy 
less,  if  less,  than  the  rebellion  itself  is  for  the  United 
States. 

I  hoj)e  this  war  will  complete  our  independence  of  Eng- 
land. For  with  the  most  sincere  acknowledgment  of  great 
*aiid  various  excellfuce  in  the  English  character.  I  am 
<iuite  sure  that  her  influence  has  been,  on  some  important 
points,  cpiite  injurious  to  us. 

Servility  inchides  the  two  ideas  of  the  sentiment  of  ser- 
vility on  the  part  of  those  who  look  up,  and  the  love  of  ser- 
vility on  the  |)art  of  tho>e  who  look  down.  And  no  doubt  we 
have  imported  a  good  deal  of  servility  from  England.  i){ 
the  love  of  servility  in  those  who  look  down,  I  fear  we 
an;  not  (juite  ri<l  yet.  We  <lo  not  all  conlially  accept  the 
principles  of  Ameri<-an  institutions  as  those  under  which 
we  must  live,  whether  we  like  them  or  not,  as  hmg  as  we 
live  here.  I  fear  that  some  of  us  subject  ourselves  to 
much  discomfort,  in  the  vain  effort  to  establish  for  our- 
Helves  and  our  households,  habits  and  relations  which  we 
can  no  more  im|»ort  from  England  than  we  can  imj>ort 
In  r  (  limat.-.  I  ha\o  been  anuisi'd  to  see  some  persons 
trying  to  li\e,  as  (o  their  habits  of  food  an<l  clothing  and 
exercise  ami  exposure,  ns  they  do  in  England,  and  Incnmc 
they  <lo  so  in  England.  This  is  of  no  great  consecpience. 
More  mischief  couies  from  the  endeavor  to  insist  upon 
I'jiglisii  relations,  wlu-re  the  effort  can  produce  onlv  con- 
tinual irritation.  ('lasf,-rights  camiot  flourish  hen*.  If 
one  fif  luy  nadi-rs  hap|M'Us  to  know  a  nuin  who  seeks  to 
treat  all  within  his  rtach  as  his  servants,  and  all  his 
serxants  as  shiNo.  I  am  >iire  lie  knows  a  very  uiiconifort- 
ai>le  man. 

I'loni  the  ser\ility  which  looks  up,  we  arc  })n'ttv  w.ll 
rid.  NN  e  see  it  seldom,  excipt  in  new-<'omer>,  who 
brought  tiie  habit  witli  theuj,  ancl  have  not  yet  leanieil 
tlieir  Auii'ricau  lessons.  Hut  they  learn  these  lessons 
very  so<»n.  Perhaps  they  <lo  not  learn,  perhaps  they  come 
to  a  school  where  it  might,  at  present,  lie  ditlieidt  to  learn, 
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what  should  take  the  place  of  servility  when  that  passes 
away.  The  best  lover  of  his  country  will  hope  that  it  may 
pass  away.  But  he  will  also  hope  that  as  it  passes  away,  a 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  others,  fidelity  to  duty,  the 
lov^e  of  usefulness,  and  courtesy  and  kindness  and  civility 
will  take  the  place  of  servility. 

Some  at  home,  and  more  who  visit  us,  complain  of  the 
manners  of  this  country.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  our 
manners  are,  in  the  main,  good.  It  is  not  fair  nor  rea- 
sonable to  apply  to  them  the  standards  of  foreign  usages 
or  of  factitious  refinement.  The  true  test  is,  are  they,  in 
general,  expressive  of  a  courteous  and  kind  feeling.  I 
think  they  are.  We  meet  sometimes  with  coarseness  and 
rudeness  ;  but  equally  in  all  classes  of  society ;  and  in 
every  class  it  seems  to  me  an  exception,  and  not  the 
rule. 

But  I  am  not  so  well  contented  with  another  charac- 
teristic of  our  country.  It  is  the  feebleness  of  the 
sentiments  of  Respect  and  Reverence.  It  is  difficult 
to  speak  aright  of  these  topics,  and  perhaps  I  ought 
to  distrust  my  own  conclusions.  I  will  only  say  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  my  fellow-citizens  treat  each  other 
with  more  Respect ;  and  manifest  more  respect  for  many 
things,  and  among  them,  for  place,  office,  function.  These 
exist  only  for  the  good  of  society.  This  is  their  end, 
however  imperfectly  it  be  attained,  and  however  it  may 
be  concealed  or  obstructed  by  self-seeking  and  self-love  in 
all  their  various  forms.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  end 
must  be  imperfectly  attained,  if  the  rights  Avhich  belong 
to  them  are  not  honestly  acknowledged  and  Respected. 

And  so  as  to  Reverence.  Of  this  I  would  say  even  less. 
But  the  common  consent  of  all  times  has  ever  declared 
that  age  should  be  held  in  Reverence  ;  that  the  paternal 
relation  should  be  held  in  Reverence.  I  will  only  ask  is  a 
sentiment  of  this  kind  very  strong  and  general  among  us  ; 
is  it  stronger  in  this  generation  than  in  the  preceding  ; 
was  it  stronger  in  that  than  in  its  predecessor  ?  I  will  let 
others  answer.  I  fear  some  may  answer,  it  is  not  strong, 
and  that  is  well.  It  is  growing  weaker,  and  that  too  is 
well. 

But  all  the  Reverence  I  have   spoken   of  is  nothing,  in 
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comparison  witli  tlie  Reverence  which  is  due  to  Go«l.  I 
do  not  fear  an  avowal  that  this  Reverence  als6  is  a  poor 
an<l  fooU.-^h  thing  ;  Imt  1  do  fear,  tliat  in  point  of  fact,  it 
is,  in  general,  a  feeble  sentiment. 

AVe  live  in  an  age  of  marvellous  prosperity  ;  of  an  ac- 
tivity of  the  human  intellect  and  an  energy  of  human 
action,  and  a  perpetual  j)rogress  in  «li>coveries  and  in  uiil- 
i/ing  discoveries,  wliicli  has  ha«l  no  jincedent  in  hisl(»ry. 
lint  it  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the  age.  that  the  i«lea  of  ( iml 
ha<  (piite  too  little  distinctness  and  foi<v  in  any  of  the  de- 
|)artments  of  human  thought  :  and,  most  of  all  has  this  idea 
disappeared  from  politics.  This  word  stems  to  mean  at  the 
highest,  oiilv  a  reganl  for  tlu'  mere  material  interests  of 
men  ;  an<l,  at  the  lowest,  gamhliiig  with  the  minds  and 
passions  of  men  lor  the  cards.  an»l  pidilic  olfu'e  or  the 
piihlic  purse  lor  the  stakes.  This  condition  of  things  se«'ms 
to  me  like  one  wlu-re  the  Sun  is  darkened  :  a  <nndition  in 
whi<h  there  is  no  light  from  jiImivc,  and  no  light  hut  that 
of  the  hin»j)s  we  nuike.  and  kindle  and  teed  with  our  own 
luuuls  :  a  condition,  whieh  gi\es  us  little  reaison  to  hope 
for  much  wisdom  of  opinion.  cun<*lusii>n  or  action. 

Were  I  to  perunt  myself  to  dwell  on  this  suhject.  it 
wonld  he  wiih  especial  reference  to  the  gcMllessnes.s  of  that 
spirit  of  reform,  whieh  is  so  powerful  among  us.  How  many 
giMMl  and  earnt'st  men  I  kn<»w  now  aetive  in  their  conflicts 
with  the  dt'Uion  of  Inlem|M'ranc<-,  atnl  the  worse  demon  of 
IgnoraJice,  an«l,  to  hring  tin;  nuitter  nearer  to  my  .•*j>e<-ific 
topic,  with  Slavery  itsidl.  Do  they  seem,  g«'nerally.  to 
walk  and  work  in  the  light  of  the  truth  that  if  tluir 
work  he  a  go«Ml  W(»rk,  it  mu-«t  he  (ioil's  work  ;  an<l  tliat 
if  they  would  work  with  liim,  they  uuist  work  ju-.  11  is 
instruments,  and  in  llis  own  way?  This  conviction 
would  leave  them  zealous  to  he  His  instruments;  to  do 
His  work  ;  to  hasttu  the  time  ;  to  open  the  way.  But  it 
Would  cause,  I  think,  a  great  <'hange  in  the  maimer  of 
their  working.  How  much  more  cautious  w<»uhl  their 
«'onduct  he  ;  how  nuich  kinder  their  words  ;  how  nnuh 
less  hatred  would  their  words  ex|)ress  ami  e.\<-it»' ;  li<>\v 
much  more,  and  how  nwieh  In-tter,  would  he  their  success. 

This  characteristic  ot  the  times  seems  to  me  more  sad, 
and  mon'  alarming,  liecausc  never  yet  was  there  so  much 
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need  of  the  recognition  of  God,  as  at  this  day,  among  us. 
What  else*can  have  power  to  quell  the  raging  storm  aud 
bid  the  lieaving  sea  of  passion  be  still,  before  it  wrecks  the 
best  hopes  of  our  country,  and  of  our  race. 

I  will  not  permit  myself  to  pursue  this  topic.  1  will 
say  only,  for  the  few,  if  there  be  indeed  any,  who  would 
follow  out  this  train  of  thought  in  their  own  minds,  that, 
in  my  judgment,  constitutional  Republicanism  cannot  enter 
upon  its  completion  and  consummation,  until  it  becomes  a 
Theocracy  ;  and  that  it  is  not,  in  very  fact  aud  deed,  ad- 
vancing towards  its  completion,  Avheu  it  is  not  advancing 
towards  this  end.  Let  not  those  who  are  startled  by  this 
word  suppose  I  mean  a  restoration  of  the  old  Jewish 
Theocracy.  In  the  Theocracy  I  desire,  the  altar  will  not 
be  built  with  hands,  but  will  be  in  the  heart ;  the  offerings 
will  be  of  acknowledgment,  obedience,  and  reverence, 
and  love.  The  House  of  God  to  which  we  shall  go  up,  to 
worship  our  Father  and  listen  to  His  answers,  will  be  His 
Word,  in  which  He  dwells  forever. 

And  what  of  the  conflict,  which  I  began  Avith  saying 
was  in  some  way  caused  by  slavery  ?  How  will  it  end, 
and  when  Avill  it  end  ? 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  much  wliich  would  lead  me 
to  fear  that  vices  and  falsities  prevail  among  us,  and  are 
so  indurated  by  time  and  habit  and  our  past  prosperity, 
that  we  may  nj|ed  a  long  period  of  distress  and  discipline, 
and  may  now  be  only  entering  upon  a  cycle  of  suffering, 
which  in  its  intensity  and  in  its  length  will  equal  the 
years  of  our  pi'osperity. 

But  my  hope  is  stronger  than  my  fear.  I  think  I  see 
much  among  us  that  is  good,  and  that  is  earnestly  seek- 
ing to  be  better.  Much  that  shows,  that  if  we  have 
abused  our  prosperity  in  part,  we  have  also,  in  part, 
used  it  for  our  own  good  and  for  the  world's  good.  And 
then  I  believe  that  we  shall  succeed.  That  Rebellion 
will  be  suppressed  ;  that  the  value  and  force  of  our  Con- 
stitution will  be  proved ;  that  our  loyalty  will  be  en- 
lightened and  invigorated;  and  that  by  all  these  means, 
a  firm  foundation  may  be  laid  for  a  wider  and  loftier 
prosperity  than  we  have  yet  known. 
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